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SILENT MEETINGS. 
BY ISAAC PENINGTON, 

This is a great mystery, hid from the eye 
of that man, who is run from the inward life, 
into outward observations. He cannot see 
either that this is required by the Lord 
of his people, or any edification therein, or 
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For the Lord requireth of his people not 
only to worship him apart, but to meet to- 
gether to worship; and they that are taught 
of Him dare not forsake the assembling of 
themselves together, as the manner of some 
is, but watch against the temptations and 
snares which the enemy lays to deceive them 


benefit thereby ; but to the mind that is drawn | therefrom, and to disturb their sense by, that 
inward, the thing i is plain; and the building | they might not feel the drawings of the Fa- 


up hereby in the life of God, and fellowship 
one with another therein, is sweetly felt ; and 
= refreshment from the presence of the 

ord, received by them who singly herein 
wait upon him, according to the leadings and 
requirings of his holy spirit. 

After the mind is in some measure turned 
to the Lord, his quickenings felt, his seed be- 
ginning to arise and spring up in the heart, 
then the flesh is to be silent before him, and 
the soul to wait upon him, and for his further 
appearings, in that measure of life, which is 
already revealed. 

Now, in this measure of life, which is of 
Christ, and in which Christ is, and appears to 
the soul, there is the power of life and death; 
—power to kill the flesh, and power to quick- 
en to God ;—power to cause the soul to cease 
from its own workings, and power to work in 
and for the soul, what God requires and what 
is acceptable in his sight. And in this, God 
is to be waited upon and worshipped contin- 
ually, both in private and in public, accord- 
ing as his spirit draws and teaches. 





ther thereunto. 

And this is the manner of their worship ; 
They are to wait upon the Lord,—they are to 
meet in the silence of flesh, and to watch for 
the stirrings of His life, and the breaking 
forth of His power amongst them. And in 
the breakings forth of that power, they may 
pray, speak, exhort, rebuke, &c., according 
as the spirit teaches, requires, and gives utter- 
ance. But, if the spirit do not require to 
speak, and give to utter, then every one is to 
sit still in his place—in his aval place, I 
mean—feeling his own measure, feeding there- 
upon, receiving therefrom into his spirit what 
the Lord giveth. Now, in this, is edifying 
—pure edifying—precious edifying ; his soul, 
who thus waits, is hereby particularly edified 
by the spirit of the Lord at every meeting. 
And then, also, there is the life of the whole 
felt in every vessel that is turned to its mea- 
sure ; insomuch as the warmth of life in each 
vessel does not only warm the particular, but 
they are like a heap of fresh and living coals, 
warming one another, insomuch as a great 
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strength, freshness, and vigor of life flows into 
all. And if any be burdened, tempted, buf- 
feted by Satan, bowed down, overborne, lan- 
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seen, nor ear heard, neither hath it entered 
into the heart of man, how and what things 
God reveals to his children by his spirit, 


guishing, afflicted, distressed, &c., the estate| when they wait upon him in his pure fear, 
of such is felt in spirit, and secret cries, or | and worship and converse with him in spirit; 
open, as the Lord pleaseth, ascend up to the | for then the fountain of the great deep is un- 


Lord for them; and they many times find 
ease and relief in a few words spoken, or with- 
out words, if it be the season of their help and 
relief with the Lord. 

For absolutely silent meetings, wherein 
there is a resolution not to speak, we know 


sealed, and the everlasting springs surely give 
up the pure and living water.” 


aie 
PLAINNESS OF SPEECH. 

The blessed Jesus, in his admirable sermon 

on the mount, after holding up to reproof the 


not; but we wait on the Lord, either to feel | desire of the high professor to be exalted 
Him in words, or in silence of spirit without | above his fellows, and to receive honor from 
words, as He pleaseth. And that which we | man, says to his disciples, ‘‘ But be not ye 
aim at, and are instructed to by the spirit of| called Rabbi; for one is your master, even 
the Lord as to silent meetings, is, that the | Christ, and all ye are brethren.” 


flesh in every one be kept silent, and that 
there be no building up, but in the spirit and 
power of the Lord. 

Now, there are several states of people; 
some feel little of the Lord’s presence, but 


This exhortation leaves no room .for the 
use of “ pompous titles, or flattering appella- 
tions;” for, if obeyed, it would bring the 
whole Christian world to one level; where, 
in lieu of those distinctions wifich lead to the 


feel temptations and thoughts with many | bowing of the head, the scraping of the foot, 
wanderings and rovings of mind. These are | and the use of ceremonious titles as tokens of 
not yet acquainted with the power, or, at | respect, there would be a simple acknowledg- 
least, know not its dominion, but rather fee] | ment of brotherhood and the one common 
dominion of the evil over the good in them ;| Father. Under this feeling, we could address 
and this is a sore, travailing, and mournful | each other in such language as the feelings of 


state; and meetings to such as these, many 
times, may seem to themselves rather for the 
worse than for the better. Yet, even these, 


turning as much as may be from such things, 
and cleaving, or at least, in truth of heart, 


the heart would prompt us to use; and then 
our yea would be yea, and our nay, nay. 
Early Friends had much to suffer in con- 
sequence of their non-compliance with the 
customs of their day, in respect to outward 


desiring to cleave to that which disliketh | ceremonies. 
or witnesses against them, have acceptance flinchingly. They labored, and we, through 
with the Lord herein; and continuing to their labors, are now at liberty to act out our 
wait in this trouble and distress, keeping | sense of right in most matters pertaining to 
close to meetings in fear and subjection to the conscientious scruples, without fear of perse- 


They bore these sufferings un- 


Lord who requireth it, though with little ap- cution, imprisonment or death. 
pearing benefit, do reap a hidden benefit at They labored, and it is our place now to 
present, and shall reap a more clear and | enter into and go on with the labor, carrying 
manifest benefit afterwards, as the Lord wast- | on the work of our day with equal fidelity to 
eth and weareth out that in them, wherein | the unfoldings of truth. Are we thus doing? 
the darkness hath its strength. Are we worthy of our present privileges? 
God is to be worshipped in Spirit, in His | or are we, through fear of the world’s dread 
own power and life, and this is at His own laugh, proving recreant to duty, and viola- 
disposal. His church is a gathering in the | ting truth’s tesimony to plainness of speech. 
spirit. If any man speak there, he must| In a work recently issued,* the writer, 
speak as the oracle of God, as the vessel out speaking of George Fox, when he was called 
of which God speaks ; as the trumpet out of'| to testify to the great truth “ that a measure 
which he gives the sound. Therefore, there of the same power and spirit that guided the 
is to be a waiting in silence, till the spirit of | prophets and apostles, may now be experi- 
the Lord move to speak, and also gives words | enced by the faithful,” says, “ Although this 
to speak. For a man is not to speak his own | doctrine met with much opposition from the 
words, or in his own wisdom and _ time;| professors of religion, there was, in.the plain 
but the spirit’s words, in the spirit’s wis-| and unflattering address of George Fox, a 
dom and time, which is, when it moves | cause of offence that rendered him still more 
and gives to speak. Yea, the ministry of | obnoxious to opprobrium and abuse. When 
the spirit and life is more close and imme-| sent forth on his mission of love, to preach 
diate when without words than with words, | the gospel in its ancient simplicity, he felt 
as has been often felt, and is faithfully | himself restrained from giving to his fellow 
testified by many witnesses. Eye hath not * Janney’s Life of Penn. 
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man the usual tokens of reverence, which, 
having originated in human vanity and pride, 
were, in his view, calculated to nourish the 
same pernicious passions, 

“He could not ‘put off the hat’ to any 
man, how exalted soever his station or rank; 
he durst not use vain compliments nor titles ; 
and in speaking to a single person, he was re- 
quired to adhere to the ancient Scriptural 
language, thee and thou. These deviations 
from popular manners, although small mat- 
ters in the eye of haman reason, were, by the 
persecution they occasioned, shown to be im- 
portant to the progress of truth; for the love 
of worldly honor had taken deep hold of the 
public mind, not excepting the ministers and 
professors of religion, who received honor one 
of another, and sought not the honor that 
cometh from God only.” 

The practice of Friends in using numerical 
names to designate the months and the days 
of the week, as it differs from general usage, 
may call for some notice in this essay, as also 
the use of the pronouns thee and thou, when 
addressing a single person. 

The same desire for simplicity which led to 
the rejection of the mandy ornamental and 
superfluous in dress, and the laying aside of 
unmeaning and complimentary phrases or 
modes of expression, such as Mr., Sir, &c. ; 
also led from the use of the plural pronoun 
you to a single person. 

The names of the months and weeks then 
in use, having been given in a far back idola- 
trous age, in honor of heathen deities, Friends 
believed themselves required to relinquish 
them, and to adopt the simple and convenient 
mode, of namingythem numerically, 

These requirements led into a form of ad- 
dress, the simplicity and reasonableness of 
which, it is presumed, none will deny, even if 
they do not allow its necessity. 

Applying the plural number to one in- 
dividual, and giving complimentary titles to 
one another, surely originated in pride. Be- 
side this consideration, our practice of using 
the singular number to a single person, and 
of calling one another by the proper name, is 
both more correct and more perspicuous. 

As to our refusal to take off the hat, as a 
mark of respect to our fellow man, we would 
call attention to the fact, that it is a token of 
reverence enjoined and used in our solemn 
approaches to the Supreme Being ; and, there- 
fore, it is not right to confound this act of 
reverence to the Almighty, with the marks of 
respect to our fellow creatures. 

Many are apt to plead general custom, as a 
sanction to practices, which, were they impar- 
tially examined, would be acknowledged er- 
roneous and improper, and it is to be regret- 
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retain so much that is inconsistent with its 
purity and simplicity. 


Two laws are more adequate to the regula- 
tion of the whole Christian community than 
all political institutions together—namely, 
the love of God, and that of our neighbor.— 
Paschad. 


—_—__—>—~+198-—— 
For Friends’ Intelligencer, ; 


I8 CHRIST A PERSON OR A PRINCIPLE? 

Not in the spirit of controversy, but with 
desire to allay strife, by illustrating the truth 
so that brethren standing on different sections 
of its broad and eternal foundation may 
acknowledge each other and worship their 
common Father and Lord without mutual 
distrust and misapprehension, I desire to 
offer a few remarks on the above question and 
answer, contained in last week’s INTELLI- 
GENCER. 

The question springs from the deep and 
inextinguishable yearning of the human soul 
for objects of love and worship, which yearn- 
ing is not and cannot be satisfied with ab- 
stract principles, such as light, wisdom, good- 
ness, power, intelligence, &c., but must find 
these embodied as elements ofa living person- 
ality, akin to itself, and answering face to 
face and heart to heart all its manifold fea- 
tures and requirements, 

Such a Being, though spiritual and invisi- 
ble to our physical senses, Christians believe 
the Author of Life and Nature to be; and 
thus far there is no dispute among them, but 
they cordially unite to oppose the atheist who 
would dissipate the object of their faith and 
love into a vapor of impersonal principles. 
Christians go further, and say that this 
Divine Being is not solitary, but social ; not 
merely a Creator, but a Father; not only a 
source from which emanate virtuous powers 
and principles, but that these powers and 
principles come forth organized in conscious 
personalities,images of the Source from whence 
they spring, which, while dependent on the 
primary Fountain for the means of life, are 
capable of voluntary communion with that 
parent Life and of exercising all its func- 
tions. 

The primary issue or forth-putting of the 
Divine Life is called, by eminence, the Word 
or Son of God, distinguished before all other 
issues by immediate contact and inter-dwel- 
ling with the parent fountain, and by embody- 
ing all its fulness while angels and men em- 
brace but a share. This may be represented 
by the body ofa tree or vine, which connects 
with root so closely, that although there is a 
diversity of office and operation, there is an 
essential unity of nature and substance; and 
this body, or only begotten of the root, is the 


ted that the professors of Christianity should | mediate source and support of the branches, 
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which receive only a share of the life flowing | is of beings like ourselves, with certain diver- 
from the root. The indwelling and outflow-| sities answering to our manifold wants; and 


ing life or spirit of the tree or vine, which is 

not inorganic, but is the fluid form of the} 
same life, represents the Holy Spirit or Mind 

of God. 

This doctrine Christians hold by faith as 
relating to the superior or spiritual depart- 
ment of being, and that within the temple 
' ef our bodies we have a better life or spiritual 
man, slain by sin, but regenerated through 
faith in Christ. They believe that man, con- 
sisting of the heavenly and earthly natures 
mystically combined, having, by transgression 
of the law of faith, lost the divine image, the 
Word or Son of God, brought again the per- 
fect manhood by uniting immediately with 
the offspring of the natural or physical man, 
thus becoming a second time the Father of 
the race in spirit, and a Redeemer of the de- 
generate nature of man by pouring his blood or 
life as an anointing or christening upon that 
nature, which, when vitally embraced and fed 
upon by faith, transforms the earthly mind 
again under the dominion of God. 

The question now is, was that which united 
with the seed of Eve and Mary only certain 
abstract principles flowing from God, and by 
contact with that seed forming a person? or 
was that which came from God a spiritual 
personality, or living embodiment of all 
spiritual principles and substances. 

The doubt arises from our profound igno- 
rance of what constitutes being and person 
and principle. As the eye cannot see itself, 
so the Fountain of Life is too fundamental 
for observation and analysis. Hence the ne- 
cessity for mirrors and images; and words 
are only images which the mind throws out 
in order to catch and reflect its ideas; and it 
may easily happen that while one mind uses 
a certain word to reflect its thought, another 
chooses another to mate with the same idea. 
This is a fertile source of misunderstanding, 
and when connected with the indistinctness 
of our conceptions will account for most theo- 
logical controversies. In the present case, no 
doubt many use the word principle to repre- 
sent what others mean by person—namely, 
the very essence of being. These attach to 
the word person too much grossness to answer 
their conceptions of spirit, while the word of 
their choice is regarded by the other class as 
too abstract—so void of combination as to 
dissipate thought and reflection by the want 
of tangible object. 

Now if we were to shift our position and 
look at the subject from a different point of 
view, perhaps we should be astonished to find 
that no one differed with us. 

What then does the nature of man call 
for? All will agree that our paramount need 


among these wants undoubtedly is a Being 
all-wise, good and powerful, to adore and 
trust, and unto whom we can forever aspire 
and fly for succor and defence, and for sus- 
tenance. Our social, spiritual being recogni- 
zes this want which nothing in physical nature 
satisfies. Hence, when sorely pressed, men 
instinctively cry out for a God to help them. 
They do not call upon earth, air, water or fire, 
nor upon wisdom, goodness, love or knowledge, 
but upon a God, who is supposed to embrace 
and command all these at will. Thus nature, 
the primary revelation, teaches that the object 
of our dependence and worship must be per- 
sonal like ourselves ; but beyond this it ion 
not discriminate to show whether that object 
be a simple or compound personality, unless 
the analogy of our own life with its source be 
taken as a guide; in which case a combina- 
ted Being must be inferred from the complex 
fountain of human life. It is clear, however, 
that the offspring can have nothing better 
than is contained in its parent fountain. All 
the personality, therefore, which we possess 
must exist in Him who created and supports 
us. “He that formed the eye, shall he not 
see?” Whether a spiritnal being may em- 
brace abstract principle void of personality 
and* capable of transmission to support an- 
other personality, and whether, being such, 
these could properly be represented ‘by and 
take the names of a person seem questionable. 
We may call a person by a name given to 
some distinguishing quality, and in this sense 
Jesus Christ is designated as the Light, the 
Power, the Wisdom or the Grace of God ; but 
the variety of appellations itdicates that He 
is not only one or a part, but all of the out- 
flowing powers and principles of Divine Life 
which, taken together, can form no less than 
a perfect type, image or Son of God. By too 
constant use of these partial titles, there is 
danger of encouraging an imperfect concep- 
tion, both in our own minds and in others, 
and this mistake has undoubtedly often led 
to charges of infidelity and perhaps to infi- 
delity itself of a certain class. Unguarded 
opposition to errors of one kind is apt to re- 
sult in errors of another kind, and there is 
a reason to fear that the Society of 
riends, while laboring to draw the church 
from gross errors and carnal conceptions of 
Truth, may have sometimes made its expres- 
sion too abstract. Our inability to compre- 
hend the whole truth, and our unwillingness 
to acknowledge that inability and profit by 
the thoughts of others, are fruitful sources of 
discord and weakness in the Church. 
EpwarpD RyDER. 
Brewster's Station August 2d, 1868. 
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“TAKE HEED LEST THOU FALL.” 


but it is feared the golden opportunity will 


We often hear of the unsteadiness of be lost in deliberation. Let us remember that 


youth. But we seldom hear of unsteadiness 
and vacillation in connection with maturer 
years ; we generally suppose that on the turn 
of manhood or womanhood, character is 
stereotyped, principles rooted, and that once 
the ship has cleared the bar, there is no more 
fear of foundering. Generally it is so; but 
not always. And in the case of Solomon, 
we have a beacon lighted on a rock in that 
open sea, and monitory words wafted to us on 
the wings of the storm,—“* When thou think- 
est thou standest, take heed lest thou fall.” 
Here was no young, easily-broken sapling,— 
no reed shaken by the wind,—but an old, 
gnarled cedar of Lebanon, a sturdy oak of 
Bashan, bent before the blast of temptation. 
It was not in early blossom, or in tender bud, 
but in full flower, that the frost nipped 
him; in full blown glory, leaf by leaf with- 
ered and fell! What a lesson 6f watchful- 
ness! What a testimony as to the need of 
grace to the very last, in the battle with in- 
ward corruption and outward temptation ! 
Truly, “ there is no discharge in that war.”— 
M:-Duff. 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
A SUGGESTION IN REGARD TO THE INDIANS. 


While the destiny of a people is trembling 
in the balance,—poised on a point that is to 
decide whether they are to be given to the 
spoiler, or taken into the peaceful protection 
of those “who love their fellow-men,—may 
not the Friends in America ask of their hearts 
these questions, “ Are not the scattered tribes 
of the far West our wards? Have we not 
the power in the love of God to lead them 
into a land of promise? Has not our treat- 
ment of the Indians, from the time of William 
Penn to the present, entitled us to a claim in 
the confidence of the Government, that we 
can by peaceful means settle the whole diffi- 
culty? Can we, in such a crisis, have the 
power to help, and refuse the obligation or 
deny the duty? 

All who are well-informed upon this subject 
know that our Government never has, and, 
we assume, never will do justice to the abo- 
rigines. The President and some of his near 
subordinates may intend to, but the execution 
of their commands passes into the hands of 
men whose greed involves robbery and ex- 
termination. A proposition to provide a home 
for the Indians in a part of their territory, 
and at the expense of the Government, by 
Friends’ Representative Committee, made to 
the President and Cabinet, would bring no 
discredit or dishonor upon the Society, if not 
granted ; if granted, there is a promise that 
we shall not fail: We are disposed to help, 


a eee 
a 


the vulture hastens to its prey. Mercy ought 
to be as prompt to save as vengeance is to 
destroy? 


Prophetstown, Ill. | SipNey AVERILL. 





EARLY ANTI-SLAVERY ACTION, 
[COMMUNICATED BY N. BARNEY. ] 


Ina late Christian Register, under the head 
of “ Early Testimonials against Slavery,” is 
the following : 

* A correspondent of the Advertiser claims 
that the honor of preaching the first anti- 
slavery sermon in this country belongs to the 
Rev. Dr. Hopkins, of Newport, R. 1., &e.” 

While I acknowledge that the Doctor was 
among the early and efficient anti-slavery 
agitators, and while I also remember the in- 
terest with which Harriet Beecher Stowe in- 
vests him, as the hero of her “ Minister’s 
Wooing,” I think the date of his birth, 1721, 
and his settlement in Newport, 1770, are con- 
clusive evidences that he was nearly a cen- 
tury behind much associative and individual 
action, among which is the following: 

1688. German Friends, or Quakers, pre- 
sented the subject of slavery, in an appeal to 
the Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 

1702. A practical Testimony by William 
Penn, in a Manumission Weed. 

1716. 26th day of ye $th month—Record 
of the Friends’ Monthly Meeting of Nan- 
tucket, that “It is not agreeable to the Truth 
for Friends to purchase slaves, and keep them 
term of liffe.” 

Mary Starbuck, wife of Nathaniel Star- 
buck, Sen., and daughter of Tristram Coffin, 
Sen., was a distinguished and gifted minister 
in the above Society, and her influence gave 
such inspiration to that Body, as resulted in 
the foregoing Minute ; which probably had no 
counterpart in the religious world. 

Her labors in this sacred cause were closed 
by her death in 1717; but her mantle has 
rested upon many of her descendants, one of 
whom was Elihu Coleman, spoken of here- 
after, and another is Lucretia Mott, whose 
effective and continuous interest and action, 
through a long life, in the cause of human 
elevation and enlightened Christian progress, 
have given her an influence and prominence 
in the reformatory movements of the age, 
peculiarly her own. 

Such an anti-slavery sentiment went out 
from that “ Nantucket Christian community” 
(in. recognition of the mission of Jesus, that 
“it was to break every yoke,”) that it secured 
from the pen of Wm. Logan Fisher, of Phila- 
delphia, the following testimonial, in the New 
Bedford Mercury, years ago—viz: 

“Tt has been computed that at the begin- 
































































nnz of the 19th century, one-third of the 
people of Nantucket abstained, for conscience’ 
sake, from the use of slave productions !” 

Mary Peasley, a minister from England, 
travelled extensively, in early time,#hrough 
several of the Southern States, preaching in 
public, and laboring most devotedly, in the 
families of Friends against slavery. 


1718. Wm. Burling, of Long Island, pub; 


lished an anti-slavery Tract. 

1729. Ralph Sandiford, a merchant of 
Philadelphia, published a similar Tract en- 
titled—*“ The Mystery of Iniquity, in a Brief 
examination of the Practice of the Times.” 

1729—’30—Elihu Coleman, a grandson of 
Nathaniel and Mary Starbuck, wrote a power- 
ful anti-slavery Tract, the original of which 
now lies before me, entitled—* A Testimony 
against that Anti-Christian practice of mak- 
ing slaves of Men.” This was first published 
in 1733, and again (and perhaps again) at a 
later period. He was an esteemed minister 
of the Society of Friends. He died in 1789, 
in his 90th year, rejoicing that that religious 
body was clear of slavery ; Virginia Yearly 
Meeting being the last in 1784, and his own 
Yearly Meeting (Rhode Island) being the 
first, in 1770, to make it a disownable offence! 

After saying in his preface that “he had 
found it hard to write against slavery”—he 
continues—“ I am not unthoughtful of the 
ferment or stir that such discourse as this 
may make among some who like Demetrius 
may say—* By this craft we have our wealth 
&e.;’” and concluding as with Prophetic in- 
spiration—* The Lord will again search Jeru- 
salem with candles, and bring to light the 
hidden things of dishonesty.” Exruvu Coxz- 
MAN. 

Naytucket, 20th of ye 11 mo. 1729-30. 

1729. The following pertinent appeal was 
made to Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, by 
Chester, Pa. Quarterly Meeting, viz: “ Inas- 
much as we are restricted by a rule of disci- 
pline from being concerned in fetching or im- 
porting negro slaves from their own country, 
whether it is not as reasonable that we should 
be restricted from buying them when im- 
ported ?” 

The foregoing dates bring us down to a 
pera 40 years prior to the settlement of Dr. 

Topkins in Newport; and what an amount 
of anti-slavery preaching, remonstrance and 
entreaty must have preceded such an ad- 
vanort position as the foregoing facts estab- 
ish ! 

Anti-slavery advocates (whom my limits 
do not allow me even to name) were now 
greatly increased, showing that this early 
initiatory action had been blessed with great 
results. Among these advocates, and very 
prominent too, was John Woolman, born in 
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Northampton, Burlington County, N. J., in 
1720; who became a minister in early life: 
after which he travelled very extensively, in 
the different Yearly Meetings in America, 
and thereafter to England, on his mission of 
love and humanity, where he died in 1773. 

In 1758 he attended his own, Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting. On that occasion he said: 
“Tears were my meat day and night. The 
case of slavekeeping lay heavy upon me, nor 
did I find any engagement to speak directly 
to any other matter before the meeting.” He 
entreated “ firmness and constancy to duty,” 
assuming if this were neglected that “ it may 
be by terrible things in righteousness, God 
will answer us in this matter.” 

In 1760 he visited New England, and 
when in and around Newport, R. I., “on 
account of the great number of slaves there, 
he was deeply affected.” He said: “In 
families where I lodged, I felt an engagement 
to have a conference with them, in private, 
concerning their slaves,” &c. 

He continned—*I went to the Yearly 
Meeting at Newport, where I understood a 
large number of slaves were imported from 
Africa, and there on sale by a member of our 
Society.” 

Failing of an opportunity to address the 
House of Assembly, then in session, “ he pre- 
pared a short Essay of a Petition to be pre- 
sented to the Legislature, that the importa- 
tion of slaves might be discouraged,” &c. At 
the end of the Yearly Meeting, he sought, 
and obtained a conference “ with the ministers, 
elders, and overseers ;” and at the end of his 
devoted labors, he said: “I am humbly 
thankful to God, who supported my mind, 
and preserved me in a good degree of resig- 
nation through these trials;” adding, “To 
speak close and home to them who entertain 
us, on points that relate to their outward in- 
terest, is hard labor.” 

Previously, in speaking of slavery and the 
slave trade, as if with the intuition of a Seer, 
he said—* In future, the consequences will be 
grievous to pesterity. I express it as it hath 
appeared to me, not at once or twice, but as a 
matter fixed in my mind.” 

While I have not hesitated in the fore- 
going, to give the co-operative instrumentali- 
ty of women, I am not unmindful that many 
consider their offerings as Apocryphal ; but 
anti-slavery people: will remember that the 
pamphlet by Elizabeth Heyrick, entitled 
“Tmmediate, not Gradual Emancipation,” 
led Clarkson, Wilberforce and Buxton, to a 
course of action, which resulted in West In- 
dia Emancipation ; and it was through the 
energy and co-operation of women, that the 
Friends, at an earlier date, presented the first 
petition to Parliament for the abolition of the 
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slave-trade in the British Dominions. And 
who that ever listened to the deep impressive 
tones of expostulation and entreaty for justice 
and right to the bondman, from Elizabeth 
Coggeshall and Lucretia Mott, could, for a 
moment, believe that such appeals in the as- 
semblies of the people had been uttered in 
vain? 

Neither can we ever forget “ the honorable 
women, not a few,’ who by their presence 
and self-sacrifices, “ through good report, and 
through evil report,” sustained our beloved 
Garrison in the deepest tide of his more 
practical and eventful anti-slavery struggle. 
Their martyr-spirit heeded not the combined 
opposition of the Church—the State and the 
mob; in view of which H. W. Beecher might 
well say: “ These women will hereafter shine 
as constellations, while the men,” (including 
himself,) “ will be as lights scarcely discernible 
in the firmament of Heaven !” 

And now while I cordially admit with 
Channing that Dr. H. had many qualities 
fitting him for a reformer, I cannot however 
accord to him, in the language of the Adver- 
tiser, “the honor of preaching the first anti- 
slavery sermon in this country,” inasmuch as 
the record of the Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing in 1688, preceded the settlement of the 
Doctor 82 years; being a long period of time, 
in which there was “line upon line and precept 
upon precept,” embracing a workffor humanity 
which can scarcely be estimated, and in advo- 
cacy of which John Woolman, especially, had 
devoted his best years, made memorable by 
labor and suffering and sacrifices, long before 
the settlement of Dr. H. in Newport. 

And while the churches were thus agitated, 
a most powerful instrumentality was exertéd 
to test the rights of the slave judicially. 

His advocate was William Rotch, Sen., 
whose connection with the Starbuck family, 
by marriage, had strengthered his own ever- 
active, philanthropic, and noble impulses. 
On the arrival of one of his whaling vessels, 
having a slave who had performed the voy- 
age, and whose pretended owner demanded 
his share of the oil, a prompt and unmistak- 
able refusal to deliver it, induced the claim- 
ant to appeal to the law, with a result which 
invested the slave with the proceeds of his 
service and toil! This decision, so gratifying 
to his defender and friend, was a practical 
evidence that, at that time, Massachusetts had 
no affiliation with slavery ! 

The example of this good man was most 
potential, too, with reference to prejudice 
against color. On the occasion of a religious 
visit, as companion of Nathan Hunt, to the 
meetings around New Bedford, they were 
hospitably entertained by Paul Cuffee, a de- 








scendant of an African slave. The dinner | of Friends’ great fundamental doctrine. The 
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hour came, and with it the refusal of those 
distinguished guests toa place at the table, 
till the host and his family were seated be- 
side them. I well remember, at the distance 
of more than sixty years, with what interest 
William Rotch, on his return home, recited 
the incidents of that visit. 

Paul Cuffee, then captain and owner of the 
vessel, laden I believe with sperm oil, went to 
Liverpool, England; and while in that city, 
William Rathbone, (afterwards Mayor,) gave 
a party to that “ philanthropic negro.” Re- 
ferring to the event in 1845, the ex-Mayor 
told me, that in answer to his servant, he in- 
structed him, “ first to wait on Capt. Cuffee, 
and thereafter on the other guests,” among 
whom were some of the distinguished English 
nobility. 

And now in conclusion of the article, and 
with reference to the individuals named there- 
in, the declaration of the Psalmist presents 
itself with especial significance—* The right- 
eous shall be in everlasting remembrance.” 

Poughkeepsie, 6 mo., 1868. 

P. S.—A memorable fact I gather from the 
“ Canton, Ohio, Repository”—viz: “ Among 
all the descendants of Mayhew and Mary 
Folger, formerly of Nantucket, not one can 
be found that has not always borne faithful 
testimony against human slavery.” 

Their forefather, Peter Folger, the grand- 
father of Doctor Franklin, accompanied Tris- 
tram Coffin as a pioneer adventurer to Nan- 
tucket. 


sihhiceibaiiltiacsaiias 
Truth is a gem which need not be enchased 
—which, faultless and cloudless, may be held 
up tothe pure bright light on any side, in 
any direction, and will everywhere display 
the same purity and soundness and beauty. 





EXCERPTS. 


Tf Friends in England or America are to 
prosper, or continue their special usefulness 
as a religious organization, for which there 
was never more need in my opinion than at 
present, there must be a greater return to the 
simplicity and spirituality which attended 
the lives and teachings of those with whom 
the Society first originated, and which are 
characteristic of the Gospel. The compre- 
hensive injunction of George Fox, “ Mind 
the Light,” or the still more concise one of 
the blessed Jesus, ‘“‘ Watch,” in its full signifi- 
cance, embraces all. It enjoins an humble, 
daily living up to our highest convictions of 
right and duty, as graciously impressed upon 
our consciousness by the Spirit of God, with 
a full reliance upon Him to furnish ability, 
which He never fails to do, to fulfil all His 
requirements. This was originally the whole 
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evidence which the experience of every one 
who truly and practically embraces this doc- 
trine in heart, gives of its truth, power and 
saving value, becomes a ground of faith to 
that one. 

True religion must be simple; it must be 
plain; it must be reasonable; and it must 
admit of being tested by consciousness, as a 
basis of requisite faith. We cannot have 
faith at will, or “of ourselves:” “it is the 
gift of God ;” and He always bestows it, in 
harmony with His revealed nature, and with 
existing realities. 

In all other departments in which belief is 
required, experimental evidence to attest its 
truth is attainable, where any doubt may 
exist. And this certainly cannot be, nor is 
it, less the case, in what concerns the welfare 
and interests of the soul. Spiritual influ- 
ences and instincts are no less realities than 
any that come under the cognizance of our 
external senses. 

Nothing is known to us by its abstract or 
inherent nature. Matter is known to us by 
its properties alone: its inherent or abstract 
nature is wholly concealed. So of attraction, 
—so of heat, light, electricity, magnetism,— 
every thing: they are known only by their 
qualities, properties, capacities of influencing 
and being nibenesel. They all may be, and 
probably they all are, different manifestations 
of our varied existence. 

Speaking with heartfelt reverence, the 
corresponding truth exists in relation to 
Deity. He is known to us only by His at- 
tributes, through which He reveals Himself 
by inspiring them upon souls, and imparting 
to our souls the nature or essence of these 
attributes. As an illustration of my reason- 
ing: He imparts the impress of Truth to the 
roul, which brings it so far acquainted with 
God, and with this knowledge of Truth, He 
imparts an intelligent admonition to obey all 
its requirements. This obedience to Truth, 
through the power of God which accompanies 
its impress, and is thus made known to the 
soul, saves it from all the consequences which 
flow from every form of a departure from it, 
and hence such soul has experienced true 
salvation, and comes to know and love the 
Power by which it issaved. The same is true 
of every other Divine attribute; and a per- 
son whose soul is thus brought under the 
influence of all these, living up day by day 
to his highest conceptions of the requirements 
of these Divine attributes, is governed by the 
attributes of Deity ; he is “led by the Spirit 
of God ;” he is a son of God. This is what I 
understand to be Friends’ doctrine. But 
this is all to be learned and practiced within, 
by careful and constant attention to indi- 
vidual consciousness, which possesses its laws, 
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disturbances, influences, and capacities for 
discipline, regulation, advancement, and 
rte rawr but too generally disregarded, or 
ooked away from, by turning to men and 
books, seeking, as it respects the soul, the liv- 
ing among the dead. And to this as a So- 
ciety we must come back, if we are to pros- 
per and be useful. 
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THE OLp Meetinc-Hovse.—The old meet- 
ing-house in Reading, so well known to many 
of the members of Phila. Quarterly Meeting 
has been removed, and the new and com- 
modious meeting-house in another and more 
eligible location is expected to be opened for 
public worship early in the Ninth month, 
probably in time for the Circular Meeting 
which is held under the care of Phila. Quar- 
terly Meeting. The traditions connected 
with the old house are well worthy of pre- 
servation. In the time of the Revolutionary 
War, the American Army took possession 
of it for a hospital, and on some of the wood 
work one of the patients beguiled his hours 
of sickness by carving the figure of a ship of 
war, which is still preserved. In Michener’s 
Retrospect of Early Quakerism is an account 
of the establishment of Oley, (afterwards 
Exeter) Monthly Meeting, in which it is 
stated that 

“The first house of worship in Reading 
was built by Friends on their burying- 
ground, in 1751. In 1766 it was pulled 
down, and in its place, the present one-story 
log house was built.” A wood-cut of the 
house will be found in the same book, and 
a Friend of Reading has had a photograph 
of the building executed, which is said to be 
remarkably accurate. 

It is to be hoped that the facts connected 
with the history of this ancient edifice will be 
preserved from oblivion. The new meeting- 
house is erected on the burial ground lot, 
and until it is ready for occupancy the meet- 
ing will be held at the residence of a Friend 
in Reading. The Daily Eagle of the 30th 
ultimo, published in Reading, thus mentions 
the demolition of the old building: 


“ DEMOLISHED.—The Friends’ old Meeting- 
House in Washington street, between Fourth 
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and Fifth, is now being taken down. The 
workmen commenced removing the floor 
yesterday afternoon. A century has passed 
since it was built, and the history of it would 
fill a volume. It was originally erected for 
a meeting-house, but during the Revolution- 
ary war it was used as a hospital. Razing 
the building to the ground appears to our 
mind almost like sacrilege. Upon entering 


it yesterday we experienced a sentiment of 


veneration, and could the old walls speak 
what tales could they unfold, and what his- 
tories of men and women of the past could 
they relate! In our boyhood, we caught 
with the sweep of our straw hat many a white- 
headed ‘bumble bee’ buzzing in the sun, 
under the eaves of the ‘ Friends’ old Meet- 
ing-House.’ That old house is now sharing 
the fate of all things earthly—it is passing 
away. No more words of wisdom, of ex- 
hortation, of consolation, will be heard within 
its walls; no more tears of sorrow, of regret, 
or of joy will drop to its floor; no more 
prayers of the pious will ascend from it for- 
ever. The Meeting-House and its glory 
have departed, and there remain but a few 
mementoes—a broken bayonet, and two 
copper coins! one bearing date 1801, the 
other 1792; the first an American penny, 
and the latter a French one. The coins were 
found beneath the board on which the 
preachers kneeled to pray.” 





Earty AytrStavery Action.—Our 
friend Nathaniel Barney has forwarded to 
us some valuable information respecting 
early Anti-Slavery action in the United 
States. The article was written for the 
“ New Bedford Mercury,” in which paper it 
was first published. 

It will be difficult for coming generations 
to estimate the self-denying labors and sacri- 
fices of some of the more prominent advocates 
of immediate emancipation. In our own 
day, as well as at an earlier period, the com- 
bined influence of Church and State was 
directed against those who patiently and 
persistently labored in the cause, and while 
many of these suffered in their persons and 
estates, the ban of church censure was pro- 
nounced against them by most of the popular 
church organizations. Now that our coun- 
try is purged from the disgrace of human 
slavery, all information connected with the 
labors of those who through “good report 
and evil report” maintained their testimony, 
is valuable, and should be carefully collected 


and preserved, as part of a history which is 
yet to be written. 


Tue Socrety OF Frrenps AND Its LITERA- 
TURE. Just published, in two vols, (2011 pp.) 
demy 8vo., price £3, A Descriptive Catalogue 
of Friends’ Books; or, Books written by Mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends, commonly 
called Quakers, from their first rise to the 
present time: interspersed with Critical Re- 
marks and occasional Biographttal Notices, 
and including all Writings by Authors before 
joining, and by those after having left the 
Society, whether adverse or not, as far as 
known. By JoserH Smita. 

In a cursory examination of these volumes, 
we are impressed not only with the amount of 
labor which it cost the compiler, but with the 
value of such a work to book collectors, and 
all who are interested in the literature of 
Friends. There are many private persons 
who will doubtless possess themselves of the 
work, and we think no public library, whether 
belonging to Friends, or otherwise, would be 
complete without it. Samuel M. Janney, in 
his History of Friends, informs us that “in 
the year 1708, a Catalogue of Friends’ books 
was published by John Whiting, which con- 
tains the names of 528 writers, and gives the 
titles and dates of about 2800 books and 
tracts.” Since that day many hundred more 
have been added to the list, and from the tes- 
timony of those who have given it a critical 
examination, we believe that these volumes 
have been carefully and accurately collated, 
and contain a large amount of information 
not elsewhere to be obtained. The London 
edition can be obtained of John Penington & 
Son, No. 127 S. Seventh St., trom whom we 
have received a circular. 


Diep, on the 2d of Eighth month, 1868, at his 
residence, near Easton, Talbot Co., Md., of con- 
sumption, JosEpH Bartiett, in the 59th year of his 
age ; amember of Third Haven Monthly Meeting, Md. 

—, drowned, by the sinking of the steamer 
Morning Star, near Cleveland, Ohio, on the 2]st of 
Sixth month, 1868, Davis Bygerty, formerly of Phila- 
delphia, aged 52 years: a member of New York 
Monthly Meeting. 

—, on the 3d of Seventh month, 1868, Frances 
M., wife of Israel Peterson, and daughter of the late 
Nathan Shoemaker, M.D. ; a member of the Monthly 

| Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 











, on the 22d of Seventh month, 1868, in Phila- 
delphia, Cresson, youngest son of Joshua L. and 
Sarah C. Hallowell, in his 8th year. 

—, at Mt. Washington, Md., on the 3d of 8th 
month, 1868, Jang S., wife of Samuel Townsend; a 
| member of Baltimore Monthly Meeting. 
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Disp, at her father’s residence, Chester Co., Pa., 
on the 6th of Seventh month, 1868, Ann L., only 
child of Joseph and the late Rebecca M. Lindsey; a 
member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends held at 
Green Street, Philadelphia. 





FRIENDS’ PUBLICATION ASSOCIATION. 
The Executive Committee will me+t on Sixth-day, 
Eighth month 2lst, at 3 o’clock, at Race St. Monthly 
Meeting Room. 


Tuomas Garricuss, Clerk. 
i. ~—Oer - 


CONVERSATIONS ON RELIGIOUS SUBJECTS. 
BY SAMUEL M. JANNEY. 

Friends’ Publication Association have just issued 
a new edition of this valuable work, which should | 
be in every Friend’s family, and extensively circu- | 
lated among those not in profession with us. It 
may be had (with other books of the Association) | 
of T. E. Chapman, No. 3 8S. Fifth St., up stairs. 








Also of T. E. Zell, 178. Sixth St., up stairs. It is | 1 obtained a night’s lodging at a 
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and cover that kept us from being burnt up- 
Menaggio is on Lake Como, and as soon as 
we wound down the hill I saw Bellagio 
stretching itself into the lake, looking ex- 
actly like the picture of it which I have seen 
for so many years adorning Hawthorne’s 
study. Yes, here was the reality ; well is it 
named Bellagio, which means _ beautiful 
place. It looks as if it were meant to be an 
island in the lake, but the motherland could 
not let it go, and so held it at arm’s length. 
I took a little boat, and was rowed over by 
aman and a boy,a distance of four miles. 
It was late in the afternoon, and ‘nothing 
could have been lovelier. I was not sur- 
prised to find so large a hotel as the Hotel 
de |’Angieterre, as it was full of | sea. but 

ependency 


hoped that Friends throughout the country will | of another hotel, which was also full; and 


show their interest in our principles by forwarding 
their orders and promoting its circulation. 


+ wor 


FRIENDS’ ALMANAC FOR 1869. 
Owing to the delay in getting correct information 
in regard to meetings, &c., this work cannot be is- 
sued in time for Chio, and very probably not till 


sat in its gardens looking down the lake to 
Lecco, for Bellagio is at a point whence one 
ean see both Lecco and Como. I did not 
ascend the hills, but contented myself with 
the views from the garden and my chamber- 
window. I could look from this over to 





after Indiana Yearly Meeting. 
EUROPEAN CORRESPONDENCE. 
No. 19. 
(Continued from page 354.) 

I arrived at Hotel del Pare at dark, and 
only had time to see that Lake Lugano 
looked much smaller, and that the abrupt 
mountains which enclose it were more im- 
pressive than those of Lake Maggiore. I 
saw what I could by a walk in front of the 
hotel, under the trees, and was out in the 
morning at six. I ascended a hill which 
makes the garden of the hotel, and walked 
all through the winding paths, getting every 
moment a new view of the mountain-locked 
lake, and resting on seats made on purpose 
to command the most lovely prospects. I 
visited a church which is near the hotel on 
the left, and saw the last pictures Luini 
painted,—the life and death of Christ, and 
(in a little chapel on the right) a Madonna. 
I like his form and color, though he does not 
seem to have finished so elaborately as some 
painters. At half-past eleven, I took the 
steamboat again, and ‘traversed the whole 





Carlotta’s villa, and half-way between it and 
the Hotel de l’Angleterre there was stationed 
in the evening an illuminated boat, from 
which rockets were thrown up, and on which 
a band of music played from nine until 
eleven o’clock. The soft music and a beau- 
tiful quarter of the moon, infinitely outshin- 
ing the transient rockets, made the scene 
memorable, and I wished for some one to 
whom I might say, how beautiful! This 
wish was gratified on the next morning, when 
I met a young English clergyman, on the 
boat which I took for Como. He was on his 
way to Rome and Naples. At Como, I went 
to the Golden Lion, according to directions, 
to meet the diligence. The ride from Como 
to Levano was not so beautiful as the two 
others had been, but grew more attractive 
towards the end. I found myself at Levano 
four hours after the steamboat had left, and 
could only take a row-boat to my hotel, six 
miles across the lake. But when I arrived, 
I could but acknowledge that my gyro was 
richly worth the two napoleons it cost, (taking 
in the hotel). It is an exquisite tour for any 
lover of the picturesque, and shows no signs 











length of the lake, which I found to be longer | of any lazy Italians, for the soil is beautifully 
than I had expected, and landed at Porlerra. | cultivated and often to the tops of the hills; 
The narrowness of the lake brought the en- | where there is no cultivation, it seems as if 
closing mountains into an impressive prox- | man but gave way to God, whosupplied mere 
imity, though beauty certainly predominated | beauty with his rocks and mantling air of 
rather than grandeur. The ride from Por- | every beauteous tint. 

Jezza to Menaggio was even more beautiful} The afternoon and sunset lasted an hour 
than that from Luino to Lugano, for there | or two after my arrival, and Lake Maggiore 
came into view ever and anon snow moun- | looked more beautiful than ever. 

tains, and the country in the rich fulness of 


Bastz, June Ist. 
moonlight was gorgeous, while we had an air 


I did not give you a very brilliant account 
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of my ride over the Simplon, but language 
rather fails one in these mountain scenes, 
where God seems to talk to us by grander 
symbols than man’s echoes. This route is 
not considered the most impressive road over 
the Alps; but it is grand enough for me who 
am so inexperienced, and then one is greatly 
impressed with the grandeur of human genius 
in making this wonderful passage; which is 
perfectly safe all the way through. The 
drive down into the valley of the Rhone was 
to me the finest part of the journey. We 
accompanied the Rhone, the next day, by 
railroad over to the beautiful Lake Geneva, 
where I stopped, as I said, to see Castle Chil- 
lon, a most picturesque pile indeed; but I 
could not get up the adequate horror at the 
dungeons, because they are not quite dark, 
like those I saw at Ratisbon and Venice, and 
now all traces of tyranny are gone. I 
wished for some one to aggravate my feelings 
and touch my imagination with that terrible 
reality which Lord Byron has made im- 
mortal. One reason was that I was hurried 
through by the guides, and was perhaps 
wearied by my journey over the Alps. From 
Lausanne I went to Fribourg, which is one 
of the most picturesque places I ever saw, 
being situated on several hills, with the river 
8 winding through it most beautifully ; 
giving occasion to bridges, two of which are 
of wire; one connecting opposite hills with a 
span of nine hundred feet. Below one sees 
not only the river, but houses and villas 
along its banks. I walked over this bridge, 
for it was close by the hotel where I stopped, 
which is itself a most enchanting place to 
stay, and is in the vicinity of the grand old 
cathedral, where I went next day to hear the 
wonderful organ. I was very glad not to 
have missed Fribourg, and I had a pleasant 
afternoon ride from thence to Basle, by con- 
tenting myself with beautiful green hills and 
pretty towns in lieu of the awful Alps, and 
resting in gentler emotions of pleasure. 

Basle is a pretty town on the banks of the 
Rhine, and there is a splendid view of both 
the river and the new town from the bal- 
conies of the hotel Three Kings, where I am, 
and than which there is no pleasanter place 
in Basle. This morning I went to the Ca- 
thedral, now a Protestant church, and saw 
its painted windows, which I think are 
modern, and many strange pictures, models, 
&c., which are kept in the room where the 
famous Council of Basle was held; I made 
my reverence at the tomb of Erasmus, with 
whom I have been well acquainted from early 
youth, when I read his life. I always liked 
the dear old man, though he had not in him 
to do what Luther did, but he prepared for 
it by his writings—Suum cuique. I then 
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went to see a new Gothic Church called the 
Elizabeth, just built at the cost of a million 
of dollars, and left to the city by a Mr. M. 
It is a perfectly correct specimen of Gothic 
architecture, but I think it is out of date, and 
the million of dollars might have been made 
to serve God hetter. I spent the rest of the 
forenoon at the museum, which would be 
very much more instructive to a student of 
mineralogy, zoology and other natural 
sciences. I looked at the picture gallery 
which is rich in pencil drawings of old Ger- 
man masters, Holbein, Albrecht Durer and 
others; also in copies of these,—and the beauty 
of pencil drawing can go no farther; but 
many of the old German masters are more 
curious than beautiful. I leave Basle for 
Paris this afternoon. BE F. Fe 
nans-nenmebiiliaabinciit 

Good, kind, true, holy words dropt in con- 
versation, may be little thought of, but they 
are like seeds of flower, or fruitful tree, fall- 
ing by the wayside, borne by some bird 
afar, haply thereafter to fringe with beauty 
some heretofore barren mountainside, or 
make some nook of the wilderness to re- 
joice. 

scilemensciietilgiiatioatoanes 
QUOTATION FROM AN ESSAY ENTITLED “IN- 
TERIOR CONSCIOUSNESS.—INSIGHT. 
By Isapet E. Crossy. 

When the “ birth of the spirit,” or the recog- 
nition of an inward union with a dependence 
upon God has taken place, it becomes a 
living, germinating, growing fact in the soul ; 
deriving nourishment directly from the first 
source of life, putting down roots into the in- 
most and unfolding virtues and graces of 
thought and action. To this babe of eternity 
all things become tributary ; all experiences, 
whether apparently favorable or adverse, 
work together for its good, and help to edu- 
cate it. 

The expanse of space is not broader than 
the soul is deep. The outmost is not more 
illimitable than the inmost is unfathomable ; 
but our self knowledge is shallow. 

We have scarcely begun to sound our own 
depths, and we can never sound them fuily, 
because the inmost is God, who is “ past find- 
ing out.” If we expand or flow out more 
than we deepen, we exhaust ourselves and 
become empty. We have no call individu- 
ally to expand to the edge of the universe. 
Our business is to search our own depths, and 
get nearer to God, in doing so, pushing our 
ideal to its utmost possible, and following 
with the practical as fast as flesh and blood 
will let us. Difficulties, disappointments, 
suffering of all kinds, help to bore down into 
this artesian well of consciousness, if accepted 
in a teachable spirit; and the deeper they 
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mine the more freely the divine or inmost 
life flows up. * When the weil is full, let it 
overflow if it will, and run off naturally, 
watering whatever dry and barren ground it 
gets access to. Such natural outflow is the 
only legitimate influence any soul can have. 
We may give according to our means, and 
teach what we have learned, but not leave 
ourselves in the rough, to run about and exert 
a good influence, nor hurry to the uttermost 
parts of the earth to teach the heathen what 
we do not know ourselves. 

Look not up for God; look not out for 
him, he is inmost; inmost to the universe, 
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From Phila. Ledger of Eighth mo. 4th. 
DESCRIPTION OF THE STORM ON THE BAL- 
TIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD. 


A letter from Washington to the Cincin- 
nati Gazette gives the following interesting 
description of the recent storm on the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad: 

It was Friday morning—five o’clock and 
forty-five minutes—when the stcrm overtook 
our train, which was the fast train, due at 
Baltimore about 8 o’clock. We had reached 
Mount Airy, Md., and were about fifty miles 
west from Baltimore. Two black clouds, one 
from the east. the other from the west, met 


inmost to the individual soul. That child just over our heads, and in an instant, quick 


was divinely taught, who answered to the 
question, “ How great is God?” “He is so 
great he is everywhere, and so small he is in 
this little heart.” No doubt the Divine fills 
the universe ; but that little incarnation of 
divine life within ourselves concerns us most 
intimately. If we keep open house to that, 
the universe may come in with it, as much at 
least as our pitcher will hold. The only way 
to find God present everywhere, is first to 
find him within; and when the spark of 
divine love, the hidden impulse to good, is 
found, to give it air, fan it to'a flame, and 
deliver ourselves to its authorfty, placing all 
that we have and are at its disposal. Let us 
make this gracious guest the master of the 
house ; so may it abide with us. Let selfish 
will become so absorbed in love divine, that 
we cannot distinguish between our own desire 
and the promptings of the Heavenly Spirit. 
So shall the Spirit bear witness with our 
spirits ; so shall we become at one with God ; 
so shall we be daily nourished with hidden 
manna, watered from the fountain head, and 
vitalized by the sacred flame of life and love 
that is inmost in all things. 

To some persons this is all incomprehen- 
sible. That they have the power of con- 
scious union with God, it is not possible to 
doubt, or they would not be human. But 
the power has been too weak to exert itself, 
and the external life has overlaid it,— 
smothered it, buried it more or less deeply, 
according to the strength it had to struggie 
agaist the force of outside pressure. 





HOME. 


Two birds within one nest ; 

Two hearts within one breast ; 

Two souls within one fair, 

Firm league of love and prayer, 
Together bound for aye, together blest. 


An ear that waits to catch 

A hand upon the latch ; 

A step that hastens its sweet rest to win. - 
A world of cares without ; 

A world of strife shut out; 

A world of love shut in. 


as thought, a deluge fell upon us. It did not 
rain, but poured in solid volume, as if a lake 
had fallen, in mass, upon us. In_ three 
minutes the train ran into the mud which 
had washed upon the track, and we were com- 
pletely anchored. This proved our salvation, 
for the flood could not sweep us off. 

The Patapsco was on our right—a small 
stream then, which a man cculd easily leap 
across. A high range of hills or mountains 
rose up at our left. The river lay perhaps 
twenty feet below us. Soon the track was 
completely submerged in water. The floods 
poured in torrents from the mountain, rush- 
ing wildly beneath us, and threatening in 
its frenzy to leap through the windows and 
carry us down into the swollen stream. Such 
terrific thunder I never before heard—one 
peal after another, at intervals of only a few 
seconds. The whole mountain side, and all the 
face of the waste of waters were ablaze with 
lightning. Trees and telegraph poles were 
shattered to pieces near us by the electric cur- 
rent. The river had now expanded into a 
stream a mile or more in width; houses, barns, 
hay stacks, logs and cattle were seen floating 
down the river. The river had now risen to 
the edge of the track upon which our train 
stood. Each moment we expected to be 
swept down by the fierce deluge that rushed 
down upon the track from the steep side of 
the mountain. Escape seemed impossible, 
No living thing could stem the flood that 
came down the mountain. To leave the car 
was but to rush to a watery grave. This all 
happened in less time than it takes me to 
write it. But as if each wild, unharnessed 
element of nature had vied with each other 
in their fierce war upon us, the hail was 
added to the lightning, thunder and the 
rain. Hail showered down upon the car as 
thickly as it could fall, and in blocks of from 
two to three inches in diameter. 

As the nuggets of ice fell upon the roof of 
the car, they made a sharp, startling noise 
like the sound of musketry near at hand. 
One could not liken the terrific roar of the 
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elements now to anything but the noise of 
battle, with deafening thunders of artillery, 
and the rapid reports of the falling ice for 
the rattle of musketry. It was now six 
o'clock. The passengers in the sleeping car 
had been aroused by the storm, and the 
conductor rushed in and shouted, “ For 
God’s sake, ladies and gentlemen, leave the 
car and go forward, or you will be swept 
into the river.” In a moment all rushed 
pell-mell to the forward car, which had run 
off the track into deep mud, and was an- 
chored fast. Some of the ladies were en 
dishabille, for the night had been very hot, 
and many of the gentlemen were only half 
dressed. But now was no time for ceremony. 
In the face ot death few cared to make a 
toilet. Soon all the passengers, about sixty, 
were in one car together. 

The hail was shattering the window glass 
to pieces. Almost all the glass on both sides 
of the cars and in the doors of each end were 
broken, for we were in a whirlwind, and the 
rain dashed in upon us. Men turned pale, 
ladies and children cried with terror. It was 
a pitiful scene, but we were helpless, we were 
powerless, and the elements had us in their 
strong arms. But, thank God, he who rules 
the armies of Heaven had each raging ele- 
ment in His mighty and merciful hand. 

The scene was now one of unsurpassed 
sublimity. The torrents leaping over the 
tops of trees, and the red and blue streaks of 
lightning robing them in garments of re- 
splendent fire; the rush of the waters be- 
neath us madly plunging to the river, the 
roar of the thunder and rattle of the hail 
forming altogether a scene of terror and sub- 
limity beyond all the powers of the wildest 
Imagination. 

For an hour and ten minutes the great 
lumps of ice continued to drop. Water still 
descended in a flood. Now other trains 
were due, going east on the same track we 
were on. Who would go out and put up the 
red signal? No man was strong enough to 
successfully wade back across the mountain 
torrents, and even if he could do that, the 


hail would have killed him. But the trains 


had all been stopped. 
In trying to describe this terrible tornado 
I feel that it is impossible to convey a full 


and correct idea of it. Eight hours did it 
thus storm upon us. No element relaxed its 
fearful warfare except the hail, which quit 
at ten minutes past seven. At about two 
o’clock, this storm of such unprecedented 
duration and fury ceased. We were still all 
safe in the car. ‘The water was three or four 
feet deep upon the track, and the edge of the 
river was really flowing under the car. Soon 
the waters subsided, and once more we| who handles the rod. 


stood upon the earth. Now we could see the 
effects of the deluge around us. A cowanda 
calf lay dead near the train shattered to 
pieces with hail. Small animals lay thickly 
around dead upon the ground. Fields of corn 
and oats were swept off clean, and not a blade 
left upon them. Soon we were dug out of 
the mud, two engines hitched to the train, 
and we drawn two miles back to Mount Airy. 





Do but the half of what you can, and you 
will be surprised at the result of your dili- 
gence. 

—_——— +6 
LITTLE FEET. 
Two little feet, so small that both may nestle 
In one caressing hand— 
Two tender feet upon the untried border 
Of life’s myterious land ; 


Dimpled and soft, and pink as peach-tree blossoms 
In April’s fragrant days— 

How can they walk around the briery tangles, 
Edging the world’s rough ways! 

These white-rose feet along the doubtful future 
Must bear a woman’s load ; 

Alas! since woman has the heaviest burden, 
And walks the hardest road. 


Love, for a while, will make the path before them 
All dainty, smooth and fair— 

Will cull away the brambles, letting only 
The roses blossom there. 


But when the m@ther’s watchful eyes are shrouded 
Away from sight of men, 

And these dear feet are left without her guiding, 
Who shall direct them then? 


How they will be allured, betrayed, deluded, 
Poor little untaught feet— 

Into what dreary mazes will they wander, 
What danger will they meet? 


Will they go stumbling blindly in the darkness 
Of Sorrow’s tearful shades ? 

Or find the upland slopes of Peace and Beauty 
Whose sunlight never fades ? 

Will they go toiling up Ambition’s summit, 
The common world above ? 

Or in some nameless vale securely sheltered, 
Walk side by side with Love ? 


Some feet there be which walk Life’s track un- 
wounded, 
Which finds but pleasant ways; 
Some hearts there be to which this life is only 
A round of happy days. 
But they are few. Far more there are who wander 
Without a hope or friend — 
Who find their journey full of pains and losses, 
And long to reach the end. 
How shall it be with her, the tender stranger, 
Fair-faced and gentle-eyed, 
Before whose unstained feet the world’s rude high- 
way 
Stretches so strange and wide ? 
Ah! who may read the future? For our darling 
We crave all blessings sweet— : 
And pray that He who feeds the crying ravens 
Will guide the babe’s feet. 
—T he Lady’s Friend. Fiorence Pearcy. 





. a a . 
It lightens the stroke to draw near to Him 
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MABEL’S CURE. 
BY C. A. MASON, 

** The world is even as we take it, 

And life, dear child, is what we male it.”? 
Thus spoke a grandame, bent with care, 
To little Matel, flushed and fair. 

But Mabel took no heed that day 

Of what she heard her grandame say. 
Years after, when no more a child, 

Her path in life seemed dark and wild. 
Back to her heart the memory came 

Uf that quaint ulterance of the dame: 

** The world, dear child, is as we take it, 
And life, be sure, is what we make it.’’ 
She cleared her brow ; and swiling, thought, 

‘*°Pis even as the good soul taught !”’ 

‘* And half my woes thus quickly cured, 
The other half may be endured.’’ 


No more her heart its shadow wore; 
She grew a little child once more. 

A little child in love and trust, 

She took the worid—as we, too, must— 
In happy mood ; and, lo! it grew 
Brighter and brighter to her view ! 

She made of life—as we, too, should— 
A joy ; and, lo! all things were good. 


And fair to her, as in God’s sight, 
When first He said ‘‘ Let there be light 1” 


+ om 


THE BLACK COUNTRY. 


Elihu Burritt, the “ Learned Blacksmith,” 
has recently published a book entitled, The 
Black Country and its Green Border Land, 
which title refers to that portion of England, 
with Birmingham as its centre, which is 
wholly given up to the workers in metals. 
The plan of the volume, we believe, was con- 
ceived while preparing an official report of 
the trade, within the Birmingham Consulate, 
with the United States. While adding to 
this report, according to the requirements of 
our Government, whatever other facts might 
have a bearing upon the productive capacity, 
industrial character, and natural resources of 
the Black Country, he found the material 
growing in his hands, and, in consequence, we 
have, instead of a mass of dry statistics, a 
most readable and entertaining work. It is 
not, however, our purpose to review The 
Black Country, which, like everything written 
by Elihu Burritt, is complete in its way; but 
simply to make a few transcripts for the 
benefit of our readers. 

In the latter part of the last century, 
buckles for the hat, knee, and shoes became 
the ruling fashion, and Birmingham monopo- 
lized the trade. Suddenly, however, there 
came a change, and the “effeminate shoe- 
string became the fashion. 

“The Prince of Wales, the most unlikely 
man on earth to interfere with the royal pre- 
rogative of fashion, was appealed to in an al- 
most piteous petition to interpose his influence 
and save the craft from ruin. This petition 


is aremarkable document. It contains the 
stoutest remonstrance ever addressed to an 
intangible despotism stronger than the power 
of throned kings. In the first place, it shows 
how many have earned their bread by the 
fallen trade. It beseeches the Prince to assist 
in giving employment to ‘more than twenty 
thousand persons who, in consequence of the 
prevalence of shoe-strings and slippers,” were 
in great distress. ‘The first gentleman in 
Europe,’ as the Prince aspired and claimed 
to be, yielded just enough to show the peti- 
tioners how little he could arrest the rule of 
fashion. He ordered his gentlemen and ser- 
vants to discard shoe-strings, but it was like 
opposing a rye-straw to a mountain-torrent. 
The petitioners put a plaintive sentiment in 
an apothegm of great wisdom and truth. 
They say: ‘ Fashion is void of feeling and 
deaf to argument.’ 

“But if buckles were obliged to succumb 
to the dictation of Fashion, a stout resistance 
was opposed to her rule in the matter of gilt 
or metal buttons. The protectionists of 
those times ruled their trades with a rod of 
iron. The button-makers would not tolerate 
either competition or rivalry. Noshoe-string 
innovators should be allowed to poach on 
their preserves, as they did in the buckle 
business. They would push the iron egis of 
the law against all the inventors and improv- 
ers that sought to insinuate themselves into 
the pale of their profits. A statute enacted 
in the reign of the first George existed, and 
this they determined to see enforced. Whoever 
undertakes to write history of Protection, 
should cite in full this act. How strangely 
it reads in the ears that listen to the new doc- 
trines of the present day! It imposed a 
penalty of £5 ‘on any tailor or other person 
convicted of making, covering, selling, or 
using, or setting on toa garment any buttons 
covered with cloth or of any stuff of which 
garments are made.’ But if ‘Love laughs 
at locksmiths,’ Fashion laughed at all the 
bolts and bars which the Black Country iron 
and coal could make to bar her out of the 
kingdom. The button-makers, like other 
tradesmen and manufacturers who seek to 
make their government a kind of special pro- 
vidence for the protection of their pretended 
interests, appealed to all the influential pow- 
ers of State to interpose in their behalf. Even 
as late as 1850, deputations were sent up to 
London, not to ask for Parliamentary legisla- 
tion, but to solicit the royal court to patronize 
metal buttons. But like the shoe-buckle 
men, they found a power behind the throne 
that wielded the sceptre over the realm of 
taste, and ‘like them they had to say and be- 
lieve that ‘ Fashion is void of feeling and 
deaf to argument.”—The Methodist. 
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LITTLE THINGS. 

Very wise and needful is that common 
maxim which bids us take care of our pence, 
because our pounds will take care of them- 
selves. No less prudent is it in us to attend 
to little duties and little sins, as we esteem 
them ; for our life, the most of it, is made up 
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exercise calls the blood to the parts exercised, 
and the blood feeds and warms. 

One great objection to walking is, that it 
takes so much time. True, it takes some 
time—more, as a general thing, than it does 
to ride—but so does the accomplishment of 
anything desirable; and is not good health 


of such. A grand occasion seldom occurs ; | desirable? In the end, however, it results if 
the important action of our life and its severe | the saving of time, by preserving the health, 
trials are few and far between. But smal] | and increasing the vigor of all the physical 


affairs, like the smaller coin, are perpetually 
passing through our hands. Jt therefore 
much concerns us to mark how the little 
duties are done, how the petty annoyances 
are borne by us. Is it our duty to perform, 
and even to bear these trifles to the glory of 
God? to make even these insensible steps 
so many ascents on the great ladder which 
reaches from earth to heaven? Though 
singly they appear almost nothing, yet their 
number makes up for their minuteness: mul- 
tiplied, they yield the grand total of life — 
The Moravian. 


oe 
WALKING AND ITS USES. 


The special advantages of walking, as an 
exercise, are many. Perhaps the most im- 
vortant is, that it takes us out of doors, and 
loam us there in the pure air and the bright 
sunshine. The exercise, which is gentle and 
prolonged, increases not only the frequency, 
but the fulness of respiration, thus bringing 
a much larger quantity of oxygen into the 
lungs, and through them to the blood, there- 
by giving the finishing touch to the process 
of digestion, and vitalizing “the red current 
of life.” Another advantage to respiration 
is this. When a person is sitting or standing 
still, the exhaled air from the lungs, which 
is unfit to be breathed again, fills the space 
about the face, and a portion of it is taken 
into the lungs at the next breath ; especially 
is this the case if the head is bent forward; 
but when a person is walking, and expels the 
air from his lungs, his head is carried past 
the expired air before he draws in another 
breath, and thus he gets a supply of pure air, 
with its full proportion of oxygen, at every 
inspiration, and thus is the vigor and vivac- 
ity which results from exercise in the open 
air partially accounted for. Walking is 
very beneficial to the digestive organs, by 
the gentle yet constant motion which it im- 
parts to them, and which is essential to their 
long-continued, healthful action. It brings 
into action, and properly developes more 
muscles than any other one mode of exercise. 
It tends to equalize the circulation of the 
blood. Pedestrians, rope-dancers, and those 
who exercise their legs a great deal, are not 
troubled with that almost universal com- 
plaint—cold feet. The simple reason is, that 


| and mental functions. “In no way is there so 


much time wasted, to say nothing of vitality, 
as in being sick, and yet people are unwilling 
to give a little time to keeping well. 

To obtain the greatest amount of good 
from walking, it must, like every thing else, 
be done right. In the first place, it is always 
best to have some definite object in view 
when going out to walk—some particular 
place or object of interest to see, some pur- 
pose to accomplish, or some friend to visit, 
and not walk merely for the purpose of walk- 
ing, if any other object can be attained at 
the same time. But better walk without 
any other object, than not walk atall. The 
position of the body while walking is of great 
importance. The body should incline slight- 
ly forward from the hips, if walking slowly, 
and the inclination should increase according 
to the rapidity of the walk. The head should 
be kept on a line with the body, the shoulders 
and hips held back, and the chest unimpeded 
in its action by tight clothing or otherwise. 
r . . 

The arms should be allowed to swing freely 
at the side. The respiration should be carried 
on entirely through the nostrils, and not 
through the mouth. In commencing a long 
walk, walk slowly at first, and gradually in- 
crease the speed. Invalids, and persons who 
are unaccustomed to walking, should begin 
with short walks, being careful not to overdo, 
and increase the distance as their strength 
and endurance increases. Any one who will 
practice this precept—never ride when you 
can just as well walk—will not only be more 
vigorous and healthy, but will accomplish far 
more than he or she otherwise would.—Jour- 


nal of Health. 


cnnitcssiiibimicamasies 
THE RAINING TREE. 

The island of Fierro is one of the largest 
in the Canary group, and it has received its 
name on account of its iron-bound soil, 
through which no river or stream flows. It 
has also but very few wells, and these not 
very good. But the great Preserver and 
Sustainer of all, remedies this inconvenience 
in a way so extraordinary that man will be 
forced to acknowledge that he gives in this 
an undeniable demonstration uf his wonder- 
ful goodness. In the midst of the island 





there grows a tree, the leaves of which are 
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long and narrow, and continue in constant 
verdure winter and summer, and the branches 
are covered with a cloud which is never dis- 
pelled, but, resolving itself into a moisture, 
causes to fall from its leaves a very clear 
water in such abundance that cisterns placed 
at its foot to receive it are never empty.—Ex- 
thange. 


Martin Lutuer’s Witi.—In the last 
will and testament of this eminent reformer 
occurs the following remarkable passage: 
“Lord God, I thank thee that thou hast 
been pleased to make me a poor and indigent 
man upon earth. I have neither house, nor 
land, nor money to leave behind me. Thou 
hast given me wife and children, whom I 
now restore to thee. Lord, nourish, teach, 


and preserve them as thou hast me.” 


Keep tn Goop Humor.—It is not great 
calamities that embitter existence; it is the 
seed vexations and small jealousies, the 
ittle disappointments, the minor miseries, 
that make the heart heavy and the temper 
sour. Don’t let them. Anger is a waste of 
vitality ; it is always foolish, and always dis- 
graceful, except in some very rare cases, when 
it is kindled by seeing wrong done to another, 
and even that noble rage seldom mends the 
matter. 


FRIENDS’ PUBLICATION ASSOCIATION. 
The undersigned has received the following since 
last report: 
Friends of Goshen Monthly Meeting, Pa 
ng Richmond, ; Ind. 
- Friends of West Chester, Pa. 
= Clarksboro, N. J......... scgbnlnacionen 
A. M. J., Goose Creek, Va 
B. B., Moorestown, N. J 
Friends in Philadelphia 
As the operations of the Association are retarded 
for want of funds, it is hoped all who feel an interest 
in our religious Society will aid it by their contri- 
butions. Josera M. Truman, Jr., Treasurer, 
717 Willow St. 


et 
‘ITEMS. 

History records that the Jews complained about 
the hardship of having to make brick without 
straw. Yankee genius dispenses with brick and 
clay both. Concrete bricks are now common in 
New Jersey, the West and other sandy wastes. 
Machines for making them are being vastly im- 
proved. We heard of one recently which would 
turn out 2000 a day. Lime, sand, and pressure 
make concrete bricks. But this is nothing to arti- 
ficial marble, which is made ready carved, so to 
speak, in moulds to suit. 

An Impertat French decree suspends the tonnage 
dues on vessels entering the ports of the empire 
with breadstuffs for three months from the lst of 
October next. This action seems to imply that a 
short harvest is feared in France. 

Tue Destruction or Wooptanps is said to remove 
the barriers against extensive inundations arising 
from heavy rain falls. It is asserted that the clear- 
ing of the Adirondack forests might ultimately 
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inflict npon Northern and Central New York th® ” 


same evils which the ravages of the woodman’s axe 
have brought upon many portions of France and 
other European countries. The French Government, 
appreciating the importance of wooded tracts, has 
provided for the replanting of thousands of acres of 
forests, as a protection for the lands skirting the 
Alps against the tremendous floods which rendered 
certain districts unfit for agriculture. 

Norweoian Emicrants, to the number of four 
thousand, are about to settle in Wisconsin. The 
lands, in different sections of the State, have been 
selected for them, and an agent has gone to Norway 
to gather the families and make the necessary ar- 
rangements for sending them to this country. The 
parties come from the northern part of Norway, are 
hardy, industrious people, who will soon make for 
themselves homes, and will be a most valuable ac- 
quisition to the population. According to the cen- 
sus of 1860, Wisconsin had residing within its limits 
21,442 ont of the 43,995 Norwegians residing in the 
United states. There are one vr more papers pub- 
lished in that language in Wisconsin, and there are 
also many churches, of the Lutheran denomination, 
where the services are conducted in Norwegian, 

Ay Iron Moontatn 1n West Vircinta.—The Pitts- 
burg Gazette says: ‘*We are informed by the 
Hon. R. D. T. Farrensworth, State Senator from 
Upshur county, West Virginia, that an Iron moun- 
tain exists in the upper portion of that county, of 
greater extent and purity than any other known 
body of iron in the world, not excepting the famous 
iron mountain of Missouri, and that under this 
vast body of iron thereis a vein of bituminous coal, 
measuring on the face, where the Buchanan river 
cuts through, 25 feet in thickness. He declares 
this ore to be so pure that a blacksmith took a 
piece and forged a horse shoe from it. This deposit 
is up the west branch of the Monongahela river, 
and can be reached from this city by a railway not 
exceeding 150 mileslong. The Monongahela Valley 
Railroad, provided for by act of the last Legislature 
of Pennsylvania, is in the direct range. This line 
is estimated at 99 miles to Morgantown. A bill 
was passed at the same time by the West Virginia 
Legislature to extend this projected line on to this 
mineral district, a further distance of 60 miles. 

ExpLosivE Power or Sopium.—The explosive 
power of 1 ounce of sodium, the metalloid of soda, 
is equal to that of about 25 lbs. of gunpowder, or 
2} lbs. of nitro-glycerine. A spoonful of water 
coming in contact with 200 ounces of sodium would 
occasion an explosion equal to that which would be 
occasioned by the ignition of 5000 lbs. of powder, or 
the concussion of 500 lbs. of nitro-glycerine. 

A RAILWAY on a novel plan is building in the 
neighborhood of Paris. There is but one rail; on 
this the driving-wheel of the locomotive rests ; tke 
two other wheels rest on the common road. 


Fintanp is suffering severely from famine, caused 
by the failure of the crops for the last ten years. 
In addition, the malignant typhus fever has broken 
out, and during the past wiuter it is estimated that 
one-tenth of the population has died. Assistance 
in the shape of money has been sent from England, 
Russia and from the wealthier Finlanders. The 
bread given to support life is composed of pea 
straw, combined with Iceland moss and a small 
proportion of flour. Some is also made from the 
root of the ‘‘ butomus umbellalus,’’ or flowering 
rush, without any mixture of floor, which has been 
tried with great success. Asa last resourve, they 
are actually baking and distributing bread consist- 
ing of two parts clay and one part flour. 
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